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visionary but as a practical man. We have tried this on a small
scale, and if I can multiply this activity through the aid of the
future State, you will understand what India can be without a vast
outlay. We give this medical aid, not through the very expensive
methods that the Western doctors teach us, but we revive our own
ancient treatment. Every village once had its own medical man.
You may say he was a quack and that he was extremely ignorant
of the elementary principles which govern this little body of ours;
all which is very true. But all the same he was a man who could
give them some comfort, and, the occupation being hereditary,
where he was not a dishonest man, he really served an efficient
purpose. If you give him this elementary knowledge of hygiene,
which is preventive medicine, and teach him this simple way of
curing the people of malaria, you have gone a very long way.

What I am telling you today is a thing that was approved
by the Surgeon-General of the Bombay Presidency. When he
came to see me whilst I was lying in the Sassoon Hospital,1 he
was discussing it with me, and I told him, "Your English methods
are too expensive for this poor country, and if you want to treat
a village through your method, it would take two or three cen-
turies." He agreed and said, "What would you do?39 So I
told him my plan

That does not finish the picture. We have the education of
this future State I say without fear of my figures being chal-
lenged successfully, that today India is more illiterate than it was
fifty or a hundred years ago, and so is Burma, because the British
administrators, when they came to India, instead of taking hold
of things as they were, began to root them out. They scratched
the soil and began to look at the root> and left the root like that,
and the beautiful tree perished. The village schools were not good
enough for the British administrator, so he came out with his pro-
gramme. Every school must have so much paraphernalia, building,
and so forth. Well, there were no such schools at all. There are
statistics left by a British administrator which show that, in
places where they have carried out a survey, ancient schools have
gone by the board, because there was no recognition for these
schools, and the schools established after the European pattern
were too expensive for the people, and therefore they could not
possibly overtake the thing. I defy anybody to fulfil a programme
of compulsory primary education of these masses inside of

1 In    January     1924,    when     Gandhyi underwent an operation for ap-
pendicitis; vide Vol. XXIII.